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American World Policies. By WALTER E. Weyl. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1917. — 307 pp. 

Written after the European war had lasted two years and before 
America entered, Mr. Weyl's book has the advantage flowing from 
the former circumstance without the passions arising from the latter. 
The author is first of all honest with himself. He knows that self- 
deception will not help in fathoming and remedying the conditions 
producing wars. He does not rest his study on premises or catch- 
phrases which, because they are widely accepted, are also regarded as 
axiomatic, but submits these to scholarly and scientific scrutiny to 
discover whether they are indeed entitled to be the premises for 
sound thinking. The book is not a special plea, but a bit of honest 
investigation, with recommendations. Mr. Weyl's is indisputably one 
of the few really important and useful contributions to international- 
ism. It is readable, scholarly, thorough, comprehensive, honest; it 
bears directly on pressing questions, and offers significant suggestions 
for dealing with an invalid world. If its author cannot be an ad- 
viser or a member of the international conference that makes peace at 
the end of this war, at least his doctrines ought to dominate it. 

Mr. Weyl has no patience with the view that world events result 
from the action of one individual. " So long as the belief holds that 
one man can set the world on fire, there can be no reasonable theory 
of war or peace." Economic conditions, chief among them imperial- 
ism, produce wars. Many circumstances produce economic conges- 
tion in a nation — over-population, decline of agricultural or raw pro- 
duction, surplus capital creating a low rate of interest, and the like — 
all tending to make a nation which is unable or unwilling to reduce 
its population or its scale of living, spill over its political boundaries 
through emigration and the export of capital. These circumstances 
also lead nations to industrialism as a means of supporting greater 
numbers. But every form of outward expansion affects other nations, 
and will meet resistance ; the backward people affected will resist, and 
rival nations will encourage the resistance, and in many cases offer 
direct opposition. Thus the relief of economic congestion in a nation 
demands political backing of its expansion. It is not enough to in- 
vest money in Africa or Mexico ; the natives must be made to work if 
the investment is to pay; and since the local government cannot or 
will not exact work from the native, the government of the investor 
must do it for him by following economic with political domination. 
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Political domination, however, strengthens the nation in question 
against its rivals, by making it possible to turn the newly acquired 
territory to advantage, economically through tariffs and trade laws, 
militarily by enlisting or conscripting the population. Thus it affects 
the balance of power, and competing nations, whether singly or in 
alliance, either must prevent the annexation or must secure compen- 
sation by a corresponding gain. In this competition strength counts, 
and arms are necessary; but as the economic congestion of a nation 
or the security and profitableness of its foreign investments may easily 
appear matters of national necessity, arms are apt to be used aggres- 
sively ; indeed, the defense by arms against a rival nation of an eco- 
nomic or political control imposed by force on a backward people, is 
not defense at all, but is in fact a mere continuation of the first 
aggression. Thus imperialism means militarism. 

Not all classes have an equal stake in imperialistic ventures. " In 
all countries, the imperialistic policy, even when it redounds ulti- 
mately to the nation's advantage, is a class policy used to further 
class purposes." It is the financial and industrial interests that invest 
abroad because of greater profits, to secure raw products for their 
enterprises and to assure markets for their finished goods. These 
classes become directly dependent for their incomes on a continuation 
of their foreign control ; hence they are the advocates of armies and 
navies — in short, of policies which lead to war. They do not favor 
war, but rather a policy involving constant chance of war. Between 
them and the political and industrial democracy at home there is in- 
evitable opposition. To be sure, the people as a whole will in the 
long run benefit somewhat by imperial ventures, but indirectly only. 
They get and hold jobs, it is their deposits which are invested abroad, 
and though they do not get the high rate of interest which the foreign 
venture brings, they may get a slightly better rate at home by the in- 
creased room for investment created by draining some capital abroad. 
Besides, there are always the gains which come from providing lux- 
uries for those enriched by imperial enterprises. All this, however, 
has its counterpart. The imperialistic venture involves risk, and 
hence the investor enters it only on promise of a high rate of profit. 
The profit goes directly to him, and for its sake he tries to induce 
his fellow-citizens to remove the risk he is running — in short, to guar- 
antee his investment. The natural opposition of his fellow citizens 
is sharpened by the growing realization that the imperialism which 
brings profits to financial and industrial classes brings militarism, 
which means wars, taxes, ruin and death to the average man. 
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Mr. Weyl's epitome of imperialism is so graphic as to deserve 
reproduction. Imperialism, according to his description, 

is a process varied in its many-sided appeal ; a process which reveals it- 
itself in the transfusion of capitalistic ideals by means of little school-houses 
in the Philippines, by means of the strict and rather harsh justice in British 
colonies, by means of the unconscious teaching of Christian missionaries, 
by means of the swift decay of ancient, tenacious faiths. It is a process 
linking the ends of the world, uniting the statesmen and financiers of the 
imperialistic nation with wretches in the swarming cities of the East, with 
half-drunken men seeking for rubber in tangled forests, with negroes 
searching over great expanses of country for the ivory tusks of elephants, 
with the Kaffirs in the diamond mines who enter naked and depart naked, 
and whose bodies are examined each day to discover the diamonds which 
might be buried in the flesh. At one end of the line are the urbane dip- 
lomats seated about a table at some Algeciras, at the other, in very depths 
of distant colonies, there is slavery, flagellation, political and intellectual 
corruption, missionary propaganda, and the day to day business and plan- 
ning of white settlers, who are anxious to make their fortune quick and get 
back to "God's own country." It is a process so vast, so compelling, 
so interwoven with the deepest facts of our modern life that our ordinary 
moral judgments seem pale and unreal in contact with it. And so too 
religion. Christianity which changed in its passage from Judea to 
Rome and from Rome to the Northern Barbarians takes on again a new 
aspect when imperialistic nations encounter the peoples they are to utilize. 
This imperialistic Christianity defends forced labor and slavery as an ad- 
vance over a mere doing nothing. The parable of the ten talents is the 
one Christain doctrine in which the imperialist fervently believes [page 97] . 

With such premises, one arrives at the dictum : "A German defeat, 
however crushing, will not solve the peace problem, for defeat with- 
out security means militarism and reaction in Germany, which in turn 
means militarism and reaction in Europe." All nations are capable 
of imperial policies, and hence are not immune from war; and the 
defeat of the Germans changes nothing but the competitors. 

This applies without qualification to the United States. The 
United States is by many regarded as by nature pacific and non- 
imperialistic. So far as this is true, it is the result of the economic 
history and conditions of the nation. Having been able, by reason of 
possessing undeveloped lands, to expand internally, the nation has 
faced inward. Since 1898, however, there have been increasing evi- 
dences of facing outward on the part of powerful elements of our 
citizenry. This tendency is unripe, because internal industry still 
offers adequate opportunities to our capitalists. But experience re- 
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veals " that the same forces which act on capital in Europe act also 
upon capital in America, and that the United States, given the right 
conditions, is liable to the same ambitions as are imperialistic coun- 
tries, and is as likely to engage in war to satisfy these ambitions." 

Imperialism, then, in its present form, means wars and ever new 
wars in the future. How may this be altered? Certainly not by 
proposals which strike at the effect instead of the cause. Among 
these is hortatory pacifism, which would eliminate war by exhorting 
men to be good. It appeals to the sentiment instead of to the interest 
of men. Equally static are proposals for a world government, for 
disarmament, for arbitration, cooling-off treaties, a League of Peace 
which would stereotype existing conditions, and a " League of Satis- 
fied Powers " which, establishing a peace of the strong, would im- 
pose their present dominance on all future times. 

Only those proposals give promise of being useful which strike 
at the economic cause of wars, and which are dynamic in that they 
provide for changes with time. The problem of peace today is the 
problem of organization. International regulation and machinery for 
enforcing agreements are the two essentials for enduring peace. 
Since war, economically considered, is an attempt to solve the prob- 
lem of the utilization of the world's resources, peace requires, not 
persuasion that nations have no interest or advantage in this utiliza- 
tion, but the erection of arrangements by which the problem of utiliza- 
tion can be settled without going to war. " Such a program will 
consist of three elements. The first is the freedom of the seas ; the 
second is a joint imperialism; the third is the promotion of an eco- 
nomic internationalism." 

The freedom of the seas is necessary because without it the other 
two would be impossible. It means five things : ( 1 ) The abolition 
of the right of capture. (2) The abolition of the commercial block- 
ade. (3) The establishment of international prize courts and the 
submission of controversies to such courts. (4) The international- 
ization of such straits as the Dardanelles, the Suez Canal, the Panama 
Canal, the Kiel Canal, and the Straits of Gibraltar, as far as that 
can be achieved by international agreement. (S) Establishment of 
an international naval convention and of an international body to en- 
force its decisions, to which international body all powers, naval and 
non-naval, should be admitted. 

Joint or higher imperialism will meet the demand of civilization to 
penetrate into backward lands, and at the same time remove the 
virtual certainty of war inherent in rival imperialisms. 
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There are three methods by which nations, if they can agree at all, may 
seek to adjust their rival claims. The first is to do nothing nationally ; to 
permit the backward countries to be exploited at will by individual competi- 
tors. The second is to divide the new territories among the rival powers. 
The third is to secure a joint development by all the great powers. 

The third plan means the internationalization of colonies. Many- 
details are involved, and not all can be decided in advance, but the 
fundamental principle of it all is free trade and equal commercial 
opportunity for all nations in all international colonies. 

It would add too much to an already long review to mention the 
forces of internationalism. The United States has the opportunity 
to be one of these forces ; indeed, Mr. Weyl's principal object is to 
show the fundamental importance of our action on the future of the 
world. The choice America makes between nationalistic imperialism 
and internationalism determines the world's political future. There 
are strong imperialists among us whose aims should be defeated in 
the interest of human progress. America should elect international- 
ism. This it can do by avoiding imperialist expansion, by devoting 
itself to broadening its base in agriculture and natural resources 
through internal development and investment of every sort ; and by 
using its power and resources to back up economic and political inter- 
nationalism among the several nations. That progress in this direc- 
tion is slow is no objection to it. The problem "is not how rapidly we 
shall move, but whether we shall move at all and in what direction." 

Edward Krehbiel. 

Stanford University. 

The English-Speaking Peoples. By GEORGE Louis BEER. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1917. — xi, 322 pp. 

During the past three years a goodly number of historians have 
strayed from their chosen fields of research to the consideration of those 
problems confronting civilization which the war has made prominent. 
Some of them, it must be admitted, have not thereby added to the 
esteem in which they had been held for scientific poise and single- 
minded devotion to objective truth. More than one reputation de- 
servedly acquired has been impaired by ill-advised ventures of expert 
historians turned amateur publicists. Those who prize the historical 
work of Mr. George Louis Beer for its sound scholarship will therefore 
rejoice that he has passed unscathed the ordeal of writing a "war book." 
His latest volume is what he calls it, a livre de circonstance , concerned 



